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PREFACE. 


The  following  “Address”  was  delivered  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  the  walls  of  which  are 
hung  with  portraits,  amongst  others,  of  some  of  the  more  eminent 
Medical  men  that  have,  in  days  gone  by,  served  that  Institution. 
Hence,  in  illustration  of  the  Biographical  sketches  wliich  are  the 
subject  of  this  Address,  occasional  references  are  made  to  them. 
It  is  published  by  the  desire,  and  at  the  cost,  of  the  Members 
of  the  District  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  before 
whom  it  was  delivered. 

The  Address  itself  is  posthumous,  and  it  remains  for 
another  than  the  Author  to  pass  it  through  the  press. 

To  the  Biographical  notices  contained  therein  is  now 
appended  an  Obituary  notice  of  the  Author  himself. 


Exeter,  ist  Dec.,  1871. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 


Inasmuch  as  the  lives  and  acts  of  gifted  men  are  good  for 
example  and  encouragement,  I have  written  a memoir  of  certain 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  practised  in  this  city,  and  were  eminent 
alike  for  their  learning  and  their  zeal. 


Regarding  our  earlier  physicians,  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  largely  avail  myself  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  Munk,*  or  more  than 
to  name  Dr.  John  Woolton,  the  son  of  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Robert 
ViLVAiNR,  Dr.  Thomas  Waterhouse,  Dr.  !Malachi  Thruston,  and 
Sir  Henry  Northcote,  distinguished  physicians,  and  all,  in  the 
higher  acceptation  of  the  term,  educated  gentlemen.  I proceed  with 

Dr.  william  MUS  GRAVE,  who  had  graduated  at  Oxford, 
was  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  wrote  the  ‘Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions’ (to  which  he  was  himself  a frequent  contributor)  from 
No.  167  to  No.  178  inclusively,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
scholars  of  the  time.  He  practised  in  this  city,  with  great  reputation, 
for  thirty  years,  and  was  buried  at  Sb.  Leonard’s  because  he  thought 
burial  in  cities  unwholesome  for  the  living.  His  richly  sculptured 
altar-tomb  has  been  dismantled  within  memory.  Ho  wrote  three 
treatises  “De  Arthritide  Symptomica”;  a work  on  the  epitaph  of 
Julius  Vitalis  ; and  his  grand  work  “Antiquitates  Belgicas  proecipu^ 
Romanse,”  in  four  8vo  volumes.  He^^was  born  in  1655,  and  died  1721. 


• EoU  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  1861. 
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Da.  JOHN  ANDREW,  the  first  appointed  physician  of  this 
Hospital,  “a  man  of  learning,  of  polished  addres.s,  unremitting  in 
his  professional  exertions,” — introduced,  under  the  sanction  of  Dean 
Clarke,  inoculation  into  Exeter.  The  prejudices  he  had  to  encounter, 
and  the  secresy  he  found  it  necessary  to  observe,  he  has  recorded  in 
a pamphlet.  He  died  aged  63.  The  portrait  of  his  wife  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  has  been  preserved,  but  I fear 
his  owu,  by  Hudson,  is  lost. 

Dr.  THOMAS  GLASS,  one  of  our  original  Staff,  had  studied 
at  Leyden,  under  Boerhaave,  Albinus,  and  Gaubius  ; practised  in  this 
city  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  died  in  1786.  There  is  his 
portrait  painted  by  Opie.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

May  it  be  kemembered  that 
THOMAS  GLASS,  M.D. 

introduced  into  this  city  and  neighbourhood 
a method  of  treating  continual  levers  without  intiammation 
By  which  they  are  rendered  loss  gi-icvous 
lasting  and  destructive 

And  the  Miliar}'  fever  wliich  was  in  those  parts 
a common,  tedious,  and  fatal  disease 
has  been  almost  totally  extinguished 
so  that  it  now  seldom  occurs 
And  when  it  does  is  as  soon  easily  cured. 

To  express  their  grateful  sense  of  this  and  other  advantages 
which  the  Public  has  received 
from  the  lung  and  extensive  practice 
and  the  learned  and  judicious  writings 
of  their  worthy  fellow  citi'zen 
The  medical  Faculty  of  Exeter 
have  placed  his  portrait  in  the  Hospital 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Physicians  thii  ty  years. 

MDCCLXXXIII. 

Besides  an  “Essay  on  revealed  religion”  he  was  the  author  of 
several  medieal  works — amongst  others  “two  letters  to  Dr.  Baker  on 
small-pox,”  but  especially  a volume  entitled  “Commentarii  duodecim 
de  Febribus,  ad  Hippocratis  disciplinam  accommodati.”  Aceording 
to  Dr.  Carter,  an  eminent  physician,  and  a most  accomplished 
scholar,  “Utilissima  san^  sunt  haec  commentaria,  et  terlecta  juvabunt; 
Inter  auctorem  et  me-ipsum  ollm  intercedebat  consuetude.  Boerhaavii 
ad  pedes  prima  Medicinte  elementa  docuit,  et  vir  est  artis  ipsius  in 
primis  peritus.”  He  had  begun  annotating  Celsus — the  notes  and 
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commentaries  written  in  choice  Latin — but  he  had  not  proceeded 
beyond  the  first  two  books — as  I happen  to  know,  and  need  not  tell. 

JOHN”  PATCH,  bom  1691,  studied  his  profession  in  Paris, 
then  considered  the  first  school  of  Surgery.  Whilst  in  France  he 
was  resident  surgeon  to  the  Pretender’s  family.  In  1741  he  was 
elected  surgeon  on  the  original  staff  of  this  Hospital.  He  introduced 
Lithotomy  into  the  West  of  England.  There  is  his  portrait  by  Wm. 
Gandy.  As  the  dedicatory  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  Wm.  Musgrave, 
has  it  “Virum  hie  habes,  anatomise  expertem  Chirurgiae  peritum.” 
He  died  1746. 

JOHN  PATCH,  JUN.,  his  son,  was  born  in  Exeter,  1723.  He 
evinced  peculiar  ability  in  mathematics  as  in  classics.  He  had  talent, 
zeal,  and  the  great  advantage  of  his  father’s  instruction.  Ho  was 
elected  sm’geon  of  this  Hospital  in  1741,  but  we  may  presume 
rather  as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  for  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  There  were  four  surgeons  but  the  fifth  never  acted,  which 
might  have  made  the  transaction  more  intelligible.  And  yet  I knew 
a young  man  from  the  country  who,  simply  on  his  merits,  was,  when 
not  twenty  years  of  age,  offered  the  House-surgeoncy  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital,  and  who,  having  the  discretion  to  postpone  that 
appointment,  became  the  leader  of  the  Anatomical  Class  in  the 
interval.  John  Patch  afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  mathematics ; on  the  death  of  his  father  he 
succeeded  to  a good  practise,  and  realized  an  easy  independence. 
Jackson,  the  celebrated  critic  and  composer,  declared  that  while  his 
friend  lived,  he  needed  no  encylopsedia.  He  had  a prodigious 
memory,  great  penetration,  and  sound  judgment.  His  convei-sation 
charmed  by  its  warmth  and  benevolence.  You  see  his  portrait — one 
of  Opie’s  best.  A friend  to  genius  he  promoted  the  interests  of  that 
notable  artist,  as  his  father  had  aided  William  Gandy.  His  recreation 
was  gardening.  The  room  in  which  he  was  bom,  looked  into  the 
ditch  of  Rougemont  Castle.  He  converted  that  foul  ravine  into  the 
delightful  spot  it  is.  He  was  the  consulting  Surgeon  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  sent  for  occasionally  as  far  as  Taunton,  riding 
there,  and  back  again,  for  five  guineas.  He  died  in  1786. 
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Dr.  SAMUEL  MUSGRAVE.  This  ill-fated  gentleman— the 

grandson  of  Dr.  William  Musgrave — was  boi’n  in  Exeter,  graduated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  RadclifPe  Travelling  Fellows. 
He  published  “Some  remark.s  on  Boerhaave’s  Theory  of  the  attrition 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,”  “ Exercitationes  duoe  in  Euripidem,”  and 
on  taking  his  Doctor’s  Degree  at  Leydon,  his  “Disscrtatio  inauguralis 
de  Medicinii  Empirica” — besides  other  medical  works  in  later  life. 
Revisiting  Paris  in  1765  he  was  elected  a corresponding  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  ‘des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres’.  He  returned 
and  was  elected  a physician  to  this  Hospital — but  one  enormous  error 
wrought  his  ruin.  He  had  been  told,  and  he  believed,  that  some  of 
the  highest  rank  had  been  bribed  by  France,  and  had  sold  their 
country — so  he  flung  himself  headlong  into  the  seething  abyss  of 
‘Politics.’  This,  without  doubt,  even  then,  effected  him  injuriously, 
altho’,  as  Andrew  and  Glass  were  in  full  practice,  the  want  of 
encouragement  may  be  otherwise  explained.  He  removed  to 
Plymouth,  with  brighter  prospects — but  in  1769  he  published  an 
“Address  to  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of  Devon,” 
openly  denouncing  as  traitors  the  very  highest  subjects  in  the  Realm. 
Probably  he  was  hoaxed — certainly  he  was  victimised.  At  the 
ensuing  County  Meeting  his  courage  was  equal  to  the  trial,  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  bore  down  aU  opposition;  and  afterward,  when 
he  had,  as  it  were,  compelled  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  him 
personally,  Junius  writes,  “In  the  course  of  Dr.  Musgrave’s  ex- 
amination he  said  everything  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to 
individuals,  or  offensive  to  the  House.  They  voted  his  information 
frivolous ; but  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness,  and  sunk  under  it,” 
He  adds  “ Dr.  iMusgrave,  with  no  other  support  but  truth  and  his 
own  firmness,  resisted  and  overthrew  the  whole  House  of  Commons.” 
None  who  read  his  brilliant  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  Minister,  to 
the  Crown  Lawyers,  to  the  People,  can  doubt  his  sincerity — his 
language  fervent  yet  refined,  lucid  yet  forcible,  and  his  entire  conduct 
fearless  and  sustained. 

All  hope  in  Devonshire  abandoned,  and  contemplating  practice 
in  London,  he  took  his  M D.  at  Oxford,  and  became  a Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  “ Though  active  and  energetic,  a good  prac- 
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titioner,  and  a most  accomplished  scholar,  he  did  not  succeed  as  a 
physician,”  for  his  life  in  town  was  a constant  struggle  with  difficulties. 
He  lived  by  his  pen — wretched  resource — and  died  in  great  poverty, 
aged  47. 

I have  mentioned  his  two  Dissertations  on  Euripides — an  author 
to  whom  he  was  devoted.  The  University  of  O^cford  purchased  his 
manuscript  notes  and  collections,  incorporating  them  in  the  great 
edition  in  four  quarto  volumes  (known  as  Musgrave’s  Euripides)  which 
was  published  two  years  before  his  death. 

In  style  he  resembles  Junius,  whose  opinions  and  sentiments  he 
shared.  There  is  likewise  a coincidence  in  dates.  The  first  of  that 
wonderful  series  ‘The  letters  of  Junius’  is  dated  Jan.  21st,  1769,  the 
very  year  when  Dr.  Musgrave,  discouraged  by  Lord  Halifax,  turned 
to  the  public;  and  the  last,  Jan.  21st,  1772,  after  which  he  is  not 
known  to  have  taken  part  in  politics.  Thenceforth  his  publications 
were  medical ; written,  vainly  it  would  seem,  to  retrieve  his  blighted 
fortunes.  I have  never  looked  into  the  mysterious  question  of  the 
authorship  of  these  celebrated  letters ; but  might  not  Samuel  Musgrave 
have  himself  been  Junius  ? 

Dn.  HUGH  DOWHMAN,  although  practising  as  a physician, 
was  in  ‘Holy  Orders’.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  and  studied  medicine. 
Some  years  after  he  settled  in  Exeter,  and  gained  repute  by  his 
literary  compositions.  The  most  popular,  a pleasing  and  instructive 
poem  on  “Infancy,”  went  through  seven  editions,  and  established 
his  credit  in  sick  nurseries.  Perhaps  he  was  not  a profound  physician, 
but  he  was  skilful  and  humane,  a polite  scholar,  and  a perfect 
gentleman.  He  graced  his  profession  and  society  itself,  when  this 
city  was  conspicuous  for  cultivated  intellect,  and  for  the  power  of  the 
minds  that  wielded  it.  He  was  a very  handsome  man,  his  counten- 
ance beaming  with  amiability,  vivacity,  and  intelligence.  He  was 
elected  physician  of  this  Hospital  in  1771,  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health,  was  re-elected,  and  finally  resigned  in  1802.  He  was  born 
in  1740,  and  died  in  1809. 


Dn.  BARTHOLOlltlEW’  PARR  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
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Sccleties  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  language  of  his  accomp- 
lished  and  most  intimate  friend,  Wm.  Kendall,  he  was  “an  eminent 
leader  of  the  medical  profession.  His  extended  career  was  brilliant 
and  successful.  Acute  in  medical  perception,  decisive  and  correct  in 
practice,  his  active  mind  penetrated  the  hidden  recesses  of  Science — 
his  literary  ardour  surpassed  the  accustomed  bounds  of  human 
industry.  Not  only  in  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  but  in  the  studies  of 
Natural  History,  Chemistiy,  general  literature,  and  criticism,  his 
numerous  publications  decidedly  confirm  the  fertility  of  his  genius.” 
{Gent.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1811).  He  contributed  extensively  to  ‘Reviews’, 
and,  Mr.  Kendall  has  often  told  me,  would  review  anything  from  a 
treatise  on  geometry  to  the  flimsiest  romance — always  being  master 
of  his  subject,  whatever  it  might  be.  I am  afraid  to  say  in  how 
much  less  than  two  years  he  compiled  this  the  “London  Medical 
Dictionary.”  He  made  a large  fortune,  scarcely  less  by  his  literary 
labours  than  by  his  practice  as  our  leading  physician,  and  died  in 
1810,  aged  60  years.  I believe  there  is  no  other  portrait  of  Dr.  B. 
Parr  than  this  outline  sketch  by  Mr.  Nation — one  of  the  wits  of  the 
day.  'It  is  a striking  likeness,  and  not  the  caricature  you  might 
suppose. 

ROBERT  PATCH,  the  son  of  a clergyman,  and  the  eldest  of 
fourteen  children,  had  little  worldly  endowment  beyond  the  prestige 
of  his  name.  He  was  grandson  of  the  first  John  Patch,  and  nephew 
of  the  second.  He  was  a handsome  man,  of  dignified  deportment — 
But  he  came  of  a line  of  gentlemen.  He  was  elected  on  our  Hospital 
Staff,  1781.  Until  his  death  in  1813  he  was  our  chief  consulting 
surgeon.  He  was  a most  judicious  practitioner,  but  slow  and  unhandy 
as  an  operator.  However  he  resected  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder 
sixty-five  years  ago.  He  was  very  popular'  in  this  Hospital,  of  which 
he  was  surgeon  two  and  thirty  years.  He  was  sixty-three  when  he 
died. 


SYDENHAM  PEPPIN,  a short  stout  man,  unshapely  fi’om 
head  to  foot,  had  a sallow  round  face,  pitted  and  wrinkled,  and 
worthy  of  his  name.  He  had  read  extensively,  and  encouraged  me 
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to  do  the  same ; on  the  plea  that,  as  books  were  full  of  lies,  it  would 
exercise  my  mind  to  detect  them.  He  affected  a homely  manner, 
and  talked  provincially  in  proverbs  and  uncouth  phrases — a humourist, 
who  might  have  passed  for  a comical  old  tradesman.  All  this  was 
exceedingly  detrimental,  for  strangers  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
Peppin  was  of  the  same  class  as  his  stately  and  polite  old  colleague 
‘brother’  Patch.  Yet  he  was  a man  of  genius,  queer  but  original. 
His  modes  of  treatment  were  odd,  but  they  were  right  as  he  used  them. 
He  was  the  most  brilliant  operator  this  Hospital  has  ever  known.  His 
rapidity  and  precision  were  wonderful.  His  Lithotomy  rivalled  that 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Wm.  Lawrence ; and  his  circular 
amputations  excelled  all  I have  seen  elsewhere.  Yet  he  dreaded 
being  seduced,  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  skill,  into  premature 
or  unnecessary  operations — and  no  sooner  did  he  lay  down  the  knife 
than  he  had  to  wipe  off  the  sweat  as  it  stood  upon  his  brow ; he  had 
put  a great  strain  upon  himself,  and  then  he  felt  it  all.  He  was 
elected  in  1787,  and  died  in  1816,  when  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
There  is  I believe  no  portrait. 

JOHN  SHELDON  was  elected  surgeon  of  our  Hospital  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  He  had  been  a first-rate  anatomist  in  London, 
the  fellow  labourer  of  Hewson,  the  co-adjutor  of  Falconer,  and  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Hunter.  His  fame  had  invited  the  brutality  of  a mob, 
which  demolished  his  museum  ere  troops  arrived.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Hunter  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  was 
reputed  as  a teacher  even  in  the  life  time  of  John  Hunter.  He  was 
surgeon  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  Paris.  His  works,  especially 
on  the  ‘Absorbents,’  where  of  the  highest  class.  Then  infirmity  came 
down  upon  him,  and  his  mind  was  darkened.  He  abandoned  hia 
splendid  prospects  in  town,  and  sought  obscurity  and  repose  in  Exeter. 
But  his  faculties  revived,  he  returned  to  his  pursuits,  and  published 
an  ingenious  essay  in  that  remarkable  volume  “Essays  by  a Society 
of  Gentlemen  at  Exeter.”  In  1797  he  succeeded  Mr.  Parr — the 
Governors  never  having  made  a wiser  choice;  I do  not  mean  altogether 
as  a surgeon  ; he  might  not  have  been  so  judicious  as  Robert  Patch, 
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or  so  adroit  and  original  as  Peppin;  but  he  gave  a tone  to  the  Hospi- 
tal of  which  the  first  fruits  were  Barnes  and  James.  His  malady 
returned — I do  not  know  precisely  when,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
long  before  he  died,  for  he  held  his  post  to  the  end.  His  portrait,  by 
Davis,  is  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; there*  is  another,  by  Keenan ; 
a third  is  in  the  Consulting-room  : Insanity  is  indicated  in  these  last 
two  pictures.  He  was  bom  (probably  in  London)  in  1752,  and  died 
in  1808. 

Dr.  JOHN  BLACKALL,  a great  grandson  of  Bishop  Blackall, 
was  born  and  educated  in  Exeter.  Long  after  he  was  recognised  as 
the  great  physician  he  would  help  school  boys,  who  might  be  in 
trouble,  and  see  that  their  verses  would  scan  and  prove.  He  studied 
at  Baliol  College,  and  thence  went  to  St.  Bartholomew’s.  There  he 
worked  ardently — of  which  John  Abernethy  told  me  anecdotes, 
which  lost  nothing  in  their  recital.  He  was  elected  into  this  Hospital 
in  1797.  But  he  was  young,  and  the  ground  was  pre-occupied  by 
Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.Downman,  and  by  Dr.  George  Daniell,  whose  Courtly 
address  and  high  county  alliance,  had  extraordinary  influence.  Dr. 
Blackall  therefore  removed,  in  1801,  to  Totnes.  Thenceforth  he 
told  me  he  was  a prosperous  man — but  he  worked  hard,  often  riding 
sixty  miles  a day.  In  1807  he  returned,  and  was  re-elected.  In 
1812  he  became  physician  to  the  ‘Hospital  for  Lunatics’ — an  impor- 
tant institution,  as  you  may  judge  from  the  noble  pile  at  Wonford. 
In  1813  he  published  his  work  “on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies” 
— which  went  through  four  editions,  earned  him  a European  reputation, 
and  placed  him  in  the  first  rack  of  physicians.  The  subject  was 
afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  by  Dr.  Bright,  but,  observes  Dr. 
Shapter,  it  was  Dr.  Blackall  whose  “sagacious  mind  discovered  the 
importance  of  hitherto  unappreciated  facts,”  and  “worked  out  con- 
clusions not  only  remarkable  in  themselves,  but,  in  their  relation  to 
disease,  of  vast  practical  utility.”  “To  a quick  perception  there  was 
added  a retentive  and  accurate  memory — these  qualities  with  the 
very  ready  use  of  the  most  appropriate  words,  gave  him  great 
conversational  power;  and,  as  the  severer  studies  of  his  life  had  been 
very  largely  embellished  by  a familiarity  with  our  best  poets  and 


* In  the  Board  Boom  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. 
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historians,  the  story,  or  the  argument,  was  illuminated  hy  apt  and 
comprehensive  illustrations.”  “As  a physician  he  was  truly  learned ; 
his  information  on  medical  matters,  singularly  extensive  and  acccrate, 
had  been  qualified  by  a wide  and  varied  research  from  many  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge : his  diagnostic  powers  were  of  the  highest 
order.”  To  a mind  capable  of  culture,  novelty  is  not  distasteful,  and, 
to  the  last,  he  was  prompt  to  examine,  and,  if  they  bore  the  test,  to 
adopt  new  doctrines  and  new  remedies.  He  practised  until  eighty 
years  of  age — his  bodily  strength  declining  but  with  mental  power 
unimpaired.  His  treatment  of  disease  became  more  gentle  than  ever 
with  advancing  years — but  then  it  was  so  judicious  and  well-timed. 
He  died  in  1860,  aged  eighty-eight.  A high  trained  gentleman,  an 
undisputed  leader  in  a liberal  profession,  “I  shall  not  look  upon  his 
like  again.”  His  son  has  a capital  portrait  by  Reinagle,  engraved 
by  Cousins.  That  picture  is  a copy. 

On  Ophthalmic  Surgeet  we  of  the  South  "Western  Branch  may 
dwell  with  pardonable  pride,  for  out  of  the  Dispensary  of  a general 
practitioner  at  Barnstaple  went  two  young  men  who  gave  new  life 
to  that  refined  department  of  our  art.  In  1804,  the  elder  JOHN 
CUNNINGHAM  SAUNDERS — a pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  a 
student  of  rare  attainments — founded  the  ‘Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,’  where  he  instructed  the  younger  William  Adams. 

Sir  william  ADAMS,  a younger  son  of  an  influential 
landed  proprietor,  was  born  at  Morninstowe.  In  1808  he  established, 
in  this  city,  the  ‘West  of  England  Eye  Infirmary’ — the  oldest  Eye 
Hospital  in  the  provinces,  and  now  a great  and  thriving  institution 
of  thirty  beds.  But,  Saunders  dying  in  1810,  he  left  Exeter  for 
town,  practised  as  an  oculist,  had  £2000  voted  by  Parliament  for 
public  services,  was  knighted,  and  subsequently  took  the  name  of 
Rawson  In  a few  years  he  made  a very  large  fortune,  great  part  of 
wdiich  he  lost  in  Mexican,  and  I'ther  speculations — leaving  active  life 
a broken-hearted  man. 

Skilful  as  an  operator,  he  adopted  Saunders’  treatment  of  cataract 
by  absorption,  a tedious  method,  but  more  complete,  and  incomparably 
safer  than  ‘flap  extraction’.  He  devised  indeed  an  ‘extraction’  of  his 
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own,  but  I doubt  whether  he  ever  performed  it.  He  likewise  invented 
effective  operations  for  ‘artificial  pupil,’  which  were  made  public  in 
well  illustrated  volumes. 

He  was  a handsome  man  of  specious  manners  and  excellent  con- 
versational powers — qualities  appreciated  at  the  time. 

His  successor,  CHRISTOPHER  TURNER  JOHNSON,  a native 
of  Yorkshire,  a young  man  of  high  promise,  who  would  have  gained 
this  Hospital  on  the  first  vacancy,  died  within  a year,  and  made  way 
for  a surgeon  of  paramount  ability. 

SAMUEL  BARNES  had  been  Sheldon’s  dresser.  He  had  been 
prosector  for  Abernethy’s  Lectures,  and  the  leading  student  of  his 
famous  school.  He  was  House-surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
for  two  successive  years.  He  assisted  Sir  William  Lawrence  in  the 
Anatomical  Articles  of  Rees’  Cyclopaedia,  and  was  likewise  engaged 
in  periodical  literature.  At  that  time  the  custom  of  the  great  Metro- 
politan Hospitals,  precluded  his  election  to  their  snrgency.  It  is 
difficult  now,  it  was  more  difficult  then,  to  find  the  proper  place  for  a 
young  man,  who  would  be  wasted  in  ordinary  practice,  however 
lucrative.  But  Barnes’s  friends  saw  their  opportunity,  and  brought 
him  down.  He  entered  Exeter  the  only  provincial  oculist  in  England. 
In  two  years  he  became  surgeon  of  this  Hospital;  for  within  five 
years  the  surgeon  of  the  Eye  Infirmary,  and  three  out  of  the  four 
Hospital  surgeons,  died.  Then  his  great  reputation  as  a student,  the 
terms  of  admiration  in  which  John  Abernethy  commended  him,  and 
the  friendship  and  fellowship  of  such  rising  men  as  Sir  Wm.  Lawrence, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  Hodgson  of  Birmingham,  convinced  the 
public  mind.  No  man  ever  commenced  life  more  auspiciously.  His 
relations  were  earnest  friends.  He  came  of  a high  professional  family 
His  great  grandfather  had  been  Bishop,  as  his  father  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese ; one  brother  was  a Canon  of  Christ  Church,  a second.  Arch- 
deacon of  Barnstaple,  a third.  Chapter  Clerk  and  Bishop’s  Secretary ; 
Dr.  Blackall  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  was  closely  allied  to  the 
most  energetic,  wealthy,  and  influential  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 
His  equable  temper  neither  took,  nor  gave  ofi“ence.  His  professional 
intercourse  was  distinguished  by  urbanity  and  integrity.  His  manner 
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pleasant,  and  of  almost  childlike  simplicity,  never  disguised  the  power 
of  his  mind,  his  clear  perception,  and  sound  judgment.  He  saw  a 
case  as  it  came  before  him  j he  saw  it  as  it  was,  neither  more  nor  less. 
There  was  no  excitability,  nor  exaggeration  in  his  nature.  His 
thorough  training  in  great  hospitals,  had  given  him  the  readiness  of 
the  practised  man,  so  that,  when  little  turned  of  thirty,  the  consulting 
practice  of  surgery  was  his. 

He  was  a consummate  operator.  I saw  him  operate  during 
five-and-thirty  years  ; he  was  faultless.  I saw  his  first  operation  in 
this  Hospital,  and  his  last.  He  knew  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  did 
it ; his  self-possession  never  wavered.  Indeed  his  serenity  made  one 
doubt  if  self-control  were  wanted.  Yet  his  kindness  was  genuine. 
He  would  spare  no  pains  to  mitigate  suffering,  and  he  never  gave  pain 
thi’o’  inadvertence. 

And  the  memory  of  this  great  man  has  faded  under  our  very 
eyes.  He  did  not  dislike,  but  he  did  not  love  his  profession  ; it  was 
his  business.  Heither  romance,  nor  ambition,  nor  enthusiasm  gave 
a complexion  to  his  life.  Por  those  who  required  his  help  he  worked 
with  all  his  power,  because  he  was  an  honest  man,  conscientiously 
bent  upon  his  duty.  But  he  would  not  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
to  accept  complimentary  distinctions,  which  the  unanimous  Faculty 
of  England  proffered,  and  wmuld  gladly  have  bestowed — distiuctions 
reserved  for  men  of  highest  ma>’k.  He  never  invented  anything ; 
knowing  all  that  had  been  done  by  others  he  was  content  to  follow ; 
but  whatever  he  did  was  done  perfectly.  He  had  not  an  originating 
genius,  but  he  was  abundantly  endowed  -nuth  excellent  plain  sense. 

Barnes  was  a fair  classic.  He  won  the  head  pme  at  our  Grammar 
School,  where  boys  remained  until  eighteen  or  nineteen,  as  at  the 
great  public  schools.  He  wrote  with  purity  and  taste.  He  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  ‘Devon  and  Exeter  Literary  Institution,’  from  its 
commencement  in  1813  to  1858,  and,  when  I asked  if  his  bust  should 
be  placed  there,  or  in  the  Hospital,  he  replied,  with  intensity,  “in 
the  Institution,  certainly — that  gives  me  my  position.”  One  case  in 
the  ‘Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,’  was  his  sole  contribution  to 
medical  literature.  Would  that  like  Vincent  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
whom  ho  resembled  in  practical  character,  (altho’  of  higher  tone,  aud 
larger  grasp),  he  had  left  but  one  small  volume. 
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He  resigned  the  Hospital  when  seventy  years  of  ago.  d'here  is 
his  portrait.  I am  told  that  his  sou  has  another,  more  characteristic. 
In  the  Institution  is  an  excellent  bust  bj  Haydon. 

JOHN  HADDY  JAMKS  was  born,  in  Exeter.  He  left  our 
Grammar  School  at  an  early  age,  but  quoted  from  the  latin  classics, 
always  with  readiness  and  point.  At  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Ben.  "W.  Johnson,  a man  of  singular  ability,  who  should,  and 
would  with  common  discretion,  have  been  our  foremost  surgeon. 
Dming  two  years  he  dressed  in  this  Hospital,  when  Patch,  Peppin, 
and  Sheldon  were  its  surgeons.  At  St.  Bartholomew’s  he  was  House- 
surgeon  for  a year.  During  another  he  lived  wdth  Mr.  Abernethy, 
who  esteemed  and  regarded  him.  As  Assistant-surgeon  of  the  Eii’st 
Life  Guards,  he  was  certainly  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, — the  Kegi- 
mental  Order  Book  directing  that  “Assistant-surgeon  James  was  not 
in  future  to  expose  himself  under  fire,  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous 
day.”  All  who  knew  Mr.  James  would  be  sure  that,  if  a wounded 
soldier  were  within  his  ken,  no  storm  of  round  or  grape  would  prevent 
his  rushing  to  the  rescue.  In  1816  he  was  elected  on  our  statf ; he 
resigned  in  1853,  having  held  the  appointment,  with  great  distinction, 
two-and-forty  years.  He  was  a small,  handsome,  well  built  man. 
In  society,  his  manner  charmed  by  the  happy  combination  of 
vivacity,  good  breeding,  and  intelligence, — but  he  carried  military 
discipline  into  the  ‘sick  chamber’ ; where  he  was  feared  and  obeyed, 
respected  tho’  beloved.  His  own  confidence  in  medical  art  was 
unbounded.  One  stood  by  his  bed-side,  and  felt  abashed  at  his 
absolute  reliance.  He  must  have  abjured,  as  heretical,  the  belief  in 
Nature’s  cures.  He  was  jealous  of  his  place  in  public  esteem,  but  he 
never  spoke  censoriously  of  others.  He  had  aimed  at  a world-wide 
reputation,  and  achieved  it.  The  Eaculty  conferred  distinctions 
ungrudgingly:  he  won  the  Jacksonian  prize — he  delivered  the  retro- 
spective address  in  surgery  before  our  own  Association — he  was  its 
President — he  was  the  Chairman  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Bellows 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  His  contributions  to  medical  literature 
were  numerous,  of  great  value,  and  originality.  His  statistical  reports 
could  be  relied  on— but  he  was  a peculiar  man. 

Men  who  aspire  to  raise,  or  improve  their  profession,  are  prone 
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to  be  dreamy  in  tbeir  youth,  and  James’  imaginative  faculty  had  once 
been  strong — but,  as  age  advanced,  his  matured  judgement  grew  to  be 
worthy  of  his  great  experience,  and  his  excitability  almost  vanished. 
I assisted  him  at  his  two  last  operations — tying  the  popliteal,  and 
tying  the  femoral  artery.  He  was  more  than  seventy,  and  I had 
never  seen  him  operate  so  well  before. 

He  was  a capital  anatomist,  but  not  a good  operator.  He  wanted 
dexterity,  and  he  wanted  composure.  At  times  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  mind  and  hand  would  be  interrupted,  for  altbo’  his  operations 
were  planned  with  elaborate  care,  yet  having  with  considerable 
formality,  announced  that  he  would  do  something,  he  would  often 
conclude  by  doing  something  else.  He  was  evidently  unconscious  of 
such  deviation — taking  credit  for  the  act  done,  as  tho’  it  had  been 
the  act  contemplated — a harmless  infirmity,  for  the  operation  was 
usually  well  enough  done  after  all.  But  his  general  attainments 
supplied  resources  without  end.  He  was  not  less  sagacious  than 
indefatigable  in  the  after  treatment.  Every  symptom  was  observed, 
combated  by  some  new  expedient, — for  the  fertility  of  his  invention 
was  inexhaustible.  These  unexpected  alterations  wore  the  semblance 
of  caprice  ; but  thus  his  patients  would  be  restored,  when  scarce  a 
hope  had  been  entertained. 

And  thus  he  went  through  life,  working,  readuig,  noting,  with 
a perserverance  which  only  the  hardiest  constitution  could  have  en- 
dured. Age  did  not  tame  his  enthusiasm,  or  obscure  his  brilliancy. 
Blind  and  infirm,  but  bravely  sustaining  the  burden  of  eighty  years, 
he  clung  yet  more  fondly  to  the  science  that  he  loved,  and  maintained 
his  claims,  which  error  might  dispute,  against  all  comers. 

You  see  his  portrait,  very  like,  but  lacking  the  fire  of  the  man. 
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OBITUAEY  NOTICE 

OF 

PHILIP  CHILWELL  DE  LA  GARDE,  F E.C.S., 

Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  and  Exeter  Eye  Infirmary  ; 
President  of  the  South-Western  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  etc. 

(by  t.  bhapter,  m.d.) 

Mr.  De  la  Garde  died  at  his  residence,  Southernhay,  Exeter,  on  the 
1 7th  November,  1871.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip  De  la  Garde, 
sometime  Rector  of  St.  Martin,  Jersey,  and  of  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Chilwell,  Esq.,  of  Westerhain  and  Hadlow  in  Kent.  He  was 
horn  at  Chelsea  in  1797,  and  there  his  father  died  when  he  was  a year 
old  He  was  an  only  child,  and  passed  his  early  years  with  his  mother 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter.  Mr.  De  la  Garde  received  his  classical 
education  at  the  Exeter  Grammar  School  during  the  time  that  Dr. 
Lempriere  ;^also  a member  of  a Jersey  family,  and  the  author  of  the 
Classical  Bictmtaty)  was  its  Master.  On  leaving  school  (in  1813),  he 
became  a pupil  of  Mr.  Robert  Patch,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  then 
of  Mr.  Sydenham  Peppin ; and  in  1816,  on  Mr.  Peppin’s  death,  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Rarnes.  As  their  ])upil,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  of  which  they  were  surgeons.  He 
thence  proceeded  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he  studied 
under  Abernethy,  LaAvrence,  Stanle}’’  and  others.  From  his  knowledge 
of  anotomy,  which  was  then  considerable,  and  his  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  dissecting  knife,  he  was  immediately  selected  by  Mr.  Stanley 
as  the  “Prosector”,  and  as  such  prepared  the  subjects  for  the  anatomical 
lectures,  and,  dunng  the  final  year  of  his  residence  in  London,  was 
appointed  the  resident  House-Surgeon.  He  became  a member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1819. 

In  1820,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Exeter,  styling  himself  “Sur- 
geon-oculist”, and  commenced  general  practice.  He  was  early  elected 
one  of  the  three  medical  officers  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Poor.  He 
soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  amongst  the  wealthy  families  of 
the  city.  In  1836,  he  was ’appointed  Mr.  Barnes’s  coadjutor  at  the 
Eye  Infirmary;  and  henceforth  became  deeply  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical details  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  He  had  already  (1820)  published 
a treatise  on  Cataract.  He  was  an  advocate,  as  was  Mr.  Barnes,  for  the 
cure  of  cataract  by  absorption  and  depression,  and  never  resorted  to 
extraction  until  within  the  last  two  years.  He  then  adopted  the 
linear  incision  of  Von  Graefe’s  operation,  but  preferred  to  open  the 
capsule  before  making  the  section  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  re- 
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moved  tlio  lens  with  a scoop  without  removing  any  iris,  with  a result 
equal  to  that  of  the  flap-operation  as  to  regularity  of  pupil.  He 
showed  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  at  the  last  branch  meeting 
in  Exeter,  a patient  on  whom  he  had  performed  this  operation  with 
very  good  result. 

In  1841,  on  the  death  of  Hr.  S.  Luscombe,  the  senior  surgeon  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  he  was  elected  Surgeon  In  addition  to 
the  ophthalmic  branch  he  now  devoted  his  thoughts  more  particularly 
to  general  and  operative  surgery.  He  had  long  been  ambitious  to 
occupy  the  position  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  a Surgeon ; and  from  this 
dale  it  may  be  said  that  these  weie  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  his 
life,  and  he  repeatedly  regretted  that  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  years 
(ast  44)  before  he  succeeded  to  the  public  exercise  of  these  duties, 
ilntil  then,  there  had  been  no  vacancy  in  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
hospital  for  twenty-five  years. 

In  1843,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  first  hundred  and  fifty 
Honorary  Eellows  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1865,  he 
occupied  the  chair  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Fellows. 

He  was  a good  anatomist  and  operator.  Though  his  hand  was 
perhaps  less  delicately  expert  than  it  might  have  been,  had  he  from 
early  life  practiced  operative  surgery,  yet  his  self-confident  and  well- 
established  knowledge  rendered  him  a safe  and  successful  operator. 
His  opinion  was  ever  felt  to  be  such  as  could  be  relied  on.  He  was 
an  assiduous  and  careful  observer  of  modern  surgical  progress,  and 
always  adopted  such  of  the  new  suggestions  in  practice  as  appeared  to 
him  beneficial.  His  last  operation  was  in  furtherance  of  conservative 
surgery — the  resection  of  a knee-joint.  He  practised  midwifery 
reluctantly  ; and  ever  maintained  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
the  profession  to  be  disembarrassed  of  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  he  was  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking, and  for  the  good  of  his  patients  neglected  no  effort.  For  the 
poor  who  were  under  his  care,  wdiether  in  the  Fye  Infirmary  or  the 
County  Hospital,  his  first  and  chief  solicitude  was  shown.  At  times, 
there  was  perhaps  a hasty  manifestation  of  anger ; but  it  was  only 
momentary,  and  soon  passed  away.  Though  a])parently  calm  and 
quiet,  he  was  excitable  and  singularly  emotional.  An  act  of  injustice 
towards  a personal  friend  wmuld  arouse  his  indignation,  as  the  con- 
templation of  pain  or  the  tale  of  distress  experienced  by  others  would 
often  move  him  to  tears.  This  gave  a character,  not  infrequentlj-,  to  his 
public  addresses,  and  was  conspicuously  the  case  on  the  last  occasion 
that  he  made  one.  A few  months  before  his  death,  ho  delivered  the 
Address*  as  the  President  of  the  South-Western  Branch,  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  giving  short  accounts  of  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  surgeons  that  had  preceded  him  in  Exeter. 
When  he  came  to  speak  of  those  w'ith  w’hom  ho  had  been  personally 
associated,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  veneration  and  esteem,  his 
voice  and  his  manner  evinced  the  susceptibility  of  his  miud. 


* Vide  the  preceding  pages. 
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ITr.  T)e  la  Garde  •was  well  versed  ia  the  more  solid  literature  of  the 
day.  He  often  contributed  short  papers  to  the  medical  journals.  His 
writings  were  essentially  practical,  and  filled  with  details  of  cases  that 
had  passed  under  his  own  observation.  The  most  conspicuous  type  of 
these  was  the  address  on  Surgery  which  he  delivered  at  Torquay  in 
1860  before  the  British  Medical  Association  He  also  took  great 
interest  in  archaeological  investigations,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Association.  He  contributed 
papers  not  only  to  its  Transactions,  but  to  the  Archccologia,  and  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers;  one  of  his  contributions, 
a History  of  the  Exeter  Canal,  obtained  for  him  the  Telfourd  medal. 

He  was  a fluent  speaker.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  some 
field  for  the  exercise  of  this  gift  was  afliorded  him,  by  his  connexion 
■with  the  public  life  of  the  city,  being  a member  of  the  old  Boi’ough 
Corporation.  He  was  Sherifi’  in  1832,  and,  in  1834,  Mayor — the  last 
under  the  old  Charter.  After  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  in  1836,  he  did  not  involve  himself  in  the  cares  of  Municipal 
office,  and  only  on  rare  occasions  spoke  in  public,  and  then  chiefly  on 
matters  connected  with  his  profession.  In  his  diction,  he  was  clear, 
distinct,  and  elegant ; lucid  in  arrangement,  and  self-contained ; fluent 
and  impressive  ; and  never  failed,  by  hesitation,  or  loss  for  a word, 
to  complete  the  sentence  he  had  commenced. 

He  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  and  unostentatious ; content  with  the 
quiet  social  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  He  onl)’-  very  rarely  left  the 
pursuit  of  his  duties ; and  if  he  did  so  it  was  but  for  a day  or  so  to 
attend  a gathering  of  professional  men.  He  never  took  holyday. 
Early  in  his  career  he  had  enjoyed  the  relaxation  of  evening  society. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  retired  from  all  social  gatherings, 
save  those  on  public  professional  occasions.  Professional  duties  and 
general  literature  were  his  suitable  and  agreeable  pastime.  He  was 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  good  old  fashion ; punctilious  even  in  his 
observance  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  honour;  high-minded  and  inde- 
pendent, staunch  to  his  principles,  and  of  sterling  integrity. 

In  person  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  somewhat  spare,  firmly 
built,  and,  for  his  size  of  great  muscular  power,  For  many  years,  he 
performed  his  professional  journeys  on  foot  or  on  horseback;  but  in 
late  years,  attacks  of  lumbago,  and  then  of  bronchitis,  obliged  him 
to  use  a carriage.  His  features  were  marked,  sharp,  and  somewhat 
hard — latterly  he  had  adopted  the  fashion  of  a beard. 

He  continued  in  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession  to  the  last,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  died  in  harness.  An  early  summons  to  an  old 
patient  on  the  17th  of  September,  was  the  cause  of  an  iUness  that 
attacked  him  in  the  course  of  the  day  whilst  at  the  Hospital.  With 
difficulty  he  walked  home  to  occupy  the  bed  from  which  he  never 
again  rose.  Haturally  of  a strong  constitution,  his  physical  strength 
only  gradually  failed.  Be  retained  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last. 
He  was  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  attack,  and  never  for  a 
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moment  regretted  the  inevitable  ijsue.  Some  little  time  before  his 
death,  he  expressed,  to  the  daughter  who  had  been,  throughout  her 
life  his  companion,  and  his  nurse  in  his  sicfeness,  the  wish  that  the 
writer  of  this  notice  should  record  that  he  had  lived;  and,  as  he  hoped, 
a useful  life. 

In  1 826,  he  married  Susan,  the  second  daughter  of  his  old  school- 
master, the  liev.  Dr.  Lempriere.  She  died  just  one  year  before  him. 
Of  five  children,  two  daughters  survive  him.  His  eldest  son  died 
early.  His  second  son  had  given  an  earlj"  promise  of  a bright  career; 
and  Mr.  De  la  Garde  had  ardently  hoped  that  he  would  succeed  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  as  a surgeon.  For  a few  years,  he  was 
his  father’s  coadjutor  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  but  died  before  him  at 
the  age  of  35,  leaving  an  only  child,  a son,  to  carry  on  the  name. 
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